Arming the Middle East 

I. How Which Is Hasser Worth? 



Cairo 

Never have Egypt's millions been so dependent on 
America for their daily bread, yet never has America 
been so abused and villified in Egypt. 

Gamal Abdel Nasser's latest campaign against the 
US coincides, paradoxically, with his request for $150 
million worth of food aid. This year Egypt must import 
close to 2.5 million tons of wheat to satisfy the basic 
needs of a rapidly growing population, and the greater 
part of it can only come from the United States. Why 
then is Nasser risking this vital assistance? 

Nasser tends to conduct his international relations 
as a series of savage rows followed by equally pas- 
sionate reconciliations. A fellow Arab leader may one 
day be described as a hyena and a week later as a be- 
loved brother. The verbal violence against America 
may be in part explained by this Egyptian volatility. 
But in recent months, Nasser s anti-Western attitudes 
appear to have taken on a new consistency. It is as if 
he has really come to believe that the West is his ir- 
reconcilable enemy and that he — and his fellow revolu- 
tionaries around the world — are the chosen targets of 
a gigantic conspiracy. The visit to Egypt of Soviet 
Premier Alexei Kosygin in mid-May may come to mark 
a point of no return in the evolution of Nasser's re- 
lations with the West. 

We are not suggesting that Nasser is an Arab Fidel. 
If he seems to have slipped from the fence of nonalign- 
ment, it is not out of any personal conviction on the 
merits of Marxism. It is worth recalling that after years 
of intimate cooperation with the Soviet bloc, Egypt 
remains remarkably free from Communist indoctrina- 
tion at all levels. 

Nasser is interested in power rather than ideas. His 
gaze is fixed on his struggle for hegemony in the Arab 
world - an area which he considers his natural sphere 
of influence. His friendship or hostility toward great 
powers is very largely determined by whether he feels 
they are helping or hindering his ambitions. 

The one permanent element in Nasser's thinking 
since he took over from General Naguib in 1054 has 
been his determination to prevent the emergence in the 
Arab world of a power strong enough to challenge him 
m the eastern Mediterranean. It is in this spirit that he 
opposed — and eventually defeated — regimes as vari- 
ously orientated as those of the pro-Western Nuri al- 
Said of Iraq; his left-wing successor. General Kassem; 



and Syria's Ba'ath Party socialists. Today, he finds him- 
self faced with a new threat, perhaps even more for- 
midable than these -the emergence of King Faisal of 
Saudi-Arabia as a rival pole of attraction. 

Faisal has driven Nasser to a standstill in Yemen, 
where a civil war is being fought between royalists and 
republicans with Nasser's troops supporting the re- 
publicans and Faisal backing the royalists. Faisal has 
toured the Arab world mobilizing opinion against 
everything Nasser stands for; he symbolizes traditional 
Arab values in a world which many Arabs feel is chanc- 
ing too fast. As the guardian of the holy places of 
Mecca and Medina, Faisal is the defender of Islam 
against the false gods of socialism and materialism. 
Nasser has now identified him as the chief enemy and 
a threat to be eliminated at all costs. 

What stares Nasser in the face and arouses his anger 
is that Faisal finds his chief support in the West. At its 
simplest expression, the West defends the status quo 
in the Middle East whereas Nasser wishes to destroy 
it. More specifically, Washington is publicly committed 
to defending the territorial integrity of Saudi-Arabia 
and, with Britain, has entered into an agreement with 
Faisal to supply him with a sophisticated air defense 
system worth over $3 00 million. 

In Nasser's eyes, Britain is perhaps the leading vil- 
lain. Ever since the war, it has endeavored to contain 
the expansion of Egypt's influence. Now, in the declin- 
ing years of its imperialist career, Britain has deliber- 
ately chosen Faisal as the heir to its positions in the 
Persian Gulf and on the eastern fringes of the Arabian 
peninsula. Britain is encouraging the Arab statelets now 
under its influence to look toward Faisal as to an elder 
brother - if only to save them from falling under Egyp- 
tian control. V 

The threat from Faisal seems to Nasser all the more 
menacing as it coincides with what he views as a 
global counterrevolutionary movement. All around the 
world - in Algeria, Ghana, Indonesia, Kenya - revolu- 
tionaries are in trouble. The disappearance of men like 
Ben Bella and Nkrumah has left Nasser isolated. He 
feels that his name must be on the same list. At home, 
too, he feels hemmed in by insoluble problems. Egypt's 
foreign exchange reserves are down to $10 mfllion; 
foreign sources of aid which have produced $3,288 mil- 
lion since 1952 are now drying up; prices of food. 
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clothes and other essentials are rising rapidly, eating 
into the internal stability which has long been Nasser's 
greatest asset; a series of conspiracies from the extreme 
left to the extreme right have shattered the image of a 
country united behind its leader. 

The Yemen campaign, which was to have been a 
pushover, has dragged on for nearly four years and 
Nasser now faces the prospect of having to keep troops 
there indefinitely or lose, at a stroke, not only his 
prestige but the all-important battle with Faisal for the 
Arabian Peninsula as a whole. 

On Russian advice, Nasser has withdrawn his troops 
from the treacherous mountains of north Yemen - 
where they were subject to constant harassment by 
royalist guerrillas - in order to regroup them in a south- 
ern triangle bounded by the three Yemeni towns of 
Sanaa, Hudeida and Taiz. But, faced by growing Saudi 
military preparedness, he still does not feel secure. His 
military advisers in Yemen favor a lightning strike at 
Saudi bases close to Yemen, which would disrupt 
royalist supplies and perhaps win a six months' respite. 

In the last month, Nasser has repeatedly threatened 
to bomb and invade the south Saudi towns of Najran 
and Jizan, which he alleges are the main royalist supply 
points. Washington has retorted by reaffirming its 
guarantee of Saudi integrity and stalling on Nasser's 
request for negotiations for a new wheat agreement. 

Nasser cannot contemplate escalating the Yemen war 
without Soviet approval. In detail, he needs a promise 
from Russia that his food supplies will be assured if 
American aid is cut off; he needs still more arms — as a 
gift rather than a sale; and finally he needs a cash loan 
to tide him over his immediate financial difficulties. 



These are the requests he put to Mr. Kosygin during 
the Soviet leader's recent visit to the United Arab Re- 
public. To win over his guest, Nasser has portrayed 
himself as standing in the front line of a worldwide 
battle against imperialism and reaction. Hence the new 
virulence of his attacks on the United States. 

The Soviet premier is a cautious man. One Russian 
in Cairo described him as "our chief accountant." He is 
anxious to limit the Soviet Union's investment in the 
UAR, which already totals $824.4 million, not includ- 
ing $1x1 million in so-called commercial credits and 
$66.7 million in five-year money for a 200,000-acre 
reclamation project, and without counting the enor- 
mous sums expended on military hardware. 

The political returns on these investments have been 
considerable. In the last year alone, Nasser has helped 
put the East German leader, Herr Ulbricht, on the po- 
litical map by inviting him to Egypt; he led the Arab 
break with Bonn; he led the African break with Britain 
over Rhodesia; he fanned the flame of revolution in 
South Arabia and allowed the Viet Cong to establish a 
permanent office in Cairo as- the center of their political 
activities in Afro-Asia. Nasser remains the Soviet Un- 
ion s major ally in the Middle East and Africa. 

Mr. Kosygin and his advisers must weigh these po- 
litical gains against the cost of still further involve- 
ment. Their delicate task is to decide what more Nasser 
can offer Russia and how much this is worth in rubles. 

Patrick Seale and Irene Beeson 

Patrick Seale is the Middle East correspondent for 
the London Observer. Irene Beeson is their corre- 
spondent in Cairo. 



II. The Competition for Tfew Weapons 



An arms race of unprecedented magnitude is in full 
swing in the Middle East, where the West is vying with 
the Soviet Union to supply weapons. 

In January, 1964, the first Arab summit meeting, 
held in Alexandria, resolved to set up a United Arab 
Command against Israel and raise $420 million over 10 
years, the money to come from four countries: Kuwait, 
Saudi-Arabia, Iraq and the desperately poor United 
Arab Republic. The subsidy was to go to three coun- 
tries, Jordan (50 percent), Syria (40 percent) and Leb- 
anon (10 percent), to strengthen and modernize their 
military forces, considered too weak to participate in 
war against Israel. In addition, the Arab summit meet- 
in g a g r 6fid to allocate $1x2 million to diverting water 
from the Jordan River and for the needs of the Palestine 



army of liberation. About $98 million has been raised 
and at the Arab summit meeting in Casablanca last 
September, a further unspecified amount was pledged. 

Not long after the Alexandria meeting. King Hussein 
of Jordan visited Washington and told officials that 
Nasser, with whom he had just celebrated a reconcilia- 
tion, had asked him to use the United Arab Command 
money to buy Soviet military hardware which Nasser 
would supply. This was to include medium tanks, 
T-54's, and MIG-22 supersonic fighter planes. Nasser 
told Hussein the Soviet arms were much cheaper than 
weapons from the West and he undertook to provide 
Jordan with the MIGs at $600,000 apiece, less than half 
what the Americans, British or French would charge 
for their planes. Nasser also told Hussein he could 
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count on a continuing flow of spare parts and replace- 
ments from Russia. 

Washington saw Soviet influence looming over the 
heartland of the Middle East, a short distance from the 
oil fields of Saudi-Arabia, Iraq and Kuwait, and feared 
Soviet penetration of Jordan, a country whose budget 
includes an annual US grant of $30 million. So Hussein 
left Washington bearing numerous gifts - 100 recondi- 
tioned Patton tanks, armed vehicles, command cars, 
guns - enough to equip several motorized brigades, 
enough to begin a considerable buildup of the Jor- 
danian army in place of the national guard, a semi- 
regular force composed largely of Palestinians hostile 
to the Hashemite dynasty. 

Two months later it was the turn of the Israelis to 
visit Washington. The Administration could hardly 
refuse the Israeli Prime Minister, Mr. Eshkol, what it 
had given the kingdom of Jordan. So Eshkol left 
Washington having been promised 200 Patton tanks, 
to be delivered from West Germany; when Bonn re- 
pudiated the deal, the tanks were delivered directly 
from the United States. 

Hussein made immediate representations to the US 
Ambassador in Amman; the possibility of Jordan's buy- 
ing Soviet tanks was again brought up, and 100 more 
Patton tanks were delivered to Jordan, enabling Hus- 
sein to create a second armored brigade. For a short 
time, this second deal remained secret, but such secrets 
have a very short life expectancy. The Israelis, in turn, 
began to insist on more weapons. 

Then Hussein asked for planes, and dickered with 
the French and the British until Washington offered 
Jordan 36 secondhand Star fighters which US manu- 
facturers agreed to recondition. The delivery will be 
made in installments of 12 planes; as of now, the Am- 
man government has purchased only the first 12. Ac- 
cording to French manufacturers, Jordan is paying a 
full price," around $1.5 million per plane, when radar 
and other communications equipment is included. 
Whatever the price, there is no doubt that the deal is 
being financed by the United Arab Command, a body 
established for the purpose of annihilating Israel. 

Having satisfied another of Hussein's demands, the 
State and Defense Departments had to appease Israel. 
The Israelis have not been particularly keen to buy 
American fighter planes. For more than 10 years, thev 
have been buying this kind of equipment only in 
France, because initially only the French were willing 
to deal with them. They have got used to French fight- 
ers and like them. What Israel wanted from the US, 
therefore, as compensation for the sale of Star fighters 
to Jordan, were light bombers of sufficient range to 
reach distant Egyptian air bases. Washington refused 
on the score that it is established US policy to supply 
defensive arms" to Middle East countries, only to cor- 
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rect any imbalance created by others, that is, the Rus- 
sians. So Israel had to be content with US Sky Hawk 
light bombers of lesser range. It is believed that the 
Israelis have an option to buy 48 such planes and the 
terms are reported to be "the best from the buyer's 
point of view to be obtained from any Western coun- 
try, ' which probably means a 10-year credit and a low 
interest rate. 

French manufacturers have sold 12 Mirage-III super- 
sonic jet fighters to Lebanon, which until recently had 
an army of only 3,000 men, and no air force. After re- 
ceiving 10 percent of the cash pledged by the United 
Arab Command, Lebanon decided to double its army 
and to create an air force. 

While the Americans, the British and the French are 
ever more active in the armaments race between Israel 
on one side and Jordan and Lebanon on the other, 
Soviet arms continue to pour into the UAR and Syria. 
The Egyptian air force, perhaps because of very poor 
standards of maintenance, is a heavy consumer of 
equipment. It now has a large number of fighters, re- 
connaissance and transport planes, light and heavy 
bombers and various other kinds of special-purpose 
aircraft — all made in Russia. 

Until lately, the Syrian army was equipped with a 
mixture of French, British, Soviet and Czech weapons. 
It had only a few out-of-date MIGs. But even before 
the recent visit to Moscow of practically the entire 
Syrian government, a large number of Soviet tanks and 
planes had begun to arrive. This flow will probably 
increase, since Moscow, nervous over Syria's flirtation 
with Communist China, seems to have decided to in- 
vest considerable military and economic aid in Syria. 

This accelerated arms race in the Middle East has 
not reached its peak. Israel now faces the necessity of 
drastically revising her military strategy and tactics. 
The Israeli military are not especially concerned with 
what is happening in Egypt. They hope to preserve the 
one-two relationship between their tanks and planes 
and those of Nasser. Given the superior skill of Israeli 
airmen and armored troops, the Israelis consider that 
their forces are sufficient to defend the Jewish state 
from the south. They are more concerned with what is 
happening in the east and the north. Until recently, Jor- 
dan had only defensive forces; now she could, at least 
in theory, concentrate some 200 tanks at a given point 
near the Israeli border. One short drive and Israel could 
be cut in two. Naturally the Israelis feel they need an 
additional armored brigade or two. The high Israeli 
military budget will probably go up further. One can 
expect even more Israeli visitors, in search of weapons, 
to Washington, London and Paris. Philip Ben 

Mr. Ben, who contributes to this journal and to Le 
Monde, returned recently from the Middle East. 




